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religious and moral imagination7' with the aid of Milton
"as a living classic and as our chief guide/' A serious
effort at poetic freedom will compel us to transcend
modern ideas of human freedom. To illustrate, Mr.
Elliott contrasts Whitman's declaration at the close
of the Civil War: "Be not disheartened, affection shall
solve the problems of freedom yet/' with what Milton
wrote at the close of the English Civil War: "Instead of
fretting with vexation, or thinking that you can lay
the blame on anyone but yourselves, know that to be
free is the same thing as to be pious, to be wise, to be
temperate and just, to be frugal and abstinent, and
lastly, to be magnanimous and brave." Whitman's
sentence, Mr. Elliott comments, "is the theme of nine-
teenth century poetry: its social unreality is now glar-
ing; it is a worn-out imagining/' But the passage from
Milton "speaks to us, in our post-war era, like the
voice of destiny close to our ear."

There may be many reasons, as the general critic
could point out, why we need to deepen our notion of
freedom, but Mr. Elliott, as literary critic, is concerned
with one reason only: to restore the health of modern
poetry. He wishes to free poetry from its deforming
aberrations by returning it to the great tradition. Once
reconnected with a truly usable past, it will have some
chance to move forward to a central creativeness, in-
stead of deploying barrenly in technical experiment.